





Community Groups that offer Meals 


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 

780-423-2285 

Inner City Pastoral Ministry 
10527 - 96 Street 

Lunch (sandwiches, fruit, veggies 
and desserts) Sunday noon to 1 
p.m. after the church service. 
Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 
Tuesday and Friday 

noon — hot lunch for women 
Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 

12116-1002 Avenue 
780-488-1118 

3rd Saturday of the month 5:30 
meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 

Daily -5:00 p.m. snacks 
8:00 p.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 
3010-119 Avenue 
780-423-1277 or 

780- 474-8086 
Wednesday and Sunday 
1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Hope Mission 
780-422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. 
breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 tp 6:30 p.m. - supper 


All Saints’ Anglican Cathedral 
10035 — 103 Street 
780-428-6323 

Thursday 12:45 p.m., Lunch 
Friday 7:30 — 9:30 am., 
Breakfast (November to March) 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 

780-424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each 
month to re-open the Ist of next 
month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

780- 426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 
supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 


Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 
780-429-2626 

Monday to Friday 

9:00 a.m. breakfast 

Monday to Sunday 

12:00 noon lunch 

5:00 p.m. supper for seniors 55 
and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 
4225-118 Avenue 

471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday 

5:00 p.m. meal 

Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and 
bannock 


Robertson Wesley United 
Church 

10209 — 123 Street 
780-482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 
5:00 p.m. meal 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday — 6:00 p.m. meal 


Salvation Army 

9620-101A Avenue 
780-242-9222 

7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Monday and Friday 

83 Avenue -104 Street (parking 
lot |) 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
9606 — 110 Avenue 
780-426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday 

7:00 to 9:00 a.m. 


St. Faith’s Anglican 
11725-93 Street — parish hall 
780-477-5931 

Thursday - 12;30 p.m. soup 
Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
breakfast 

3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 
supper 


Victory Café and Soup Bar 
13411- Fort Road 
Monday — 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


breakfast 


Edmonton Orthodox Reformed 
Church 

11610 — 95A St. 

Info: Pete Wright — 479-1860 
www.orcurc.org 

Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study 


B's Diner 
100 Street and Whyte Avenue 
Wednesdays 1 to 3 p.m.meals 


Jasper Place Health and 
Wellness Centre 
15210-Stoney Plain Road 
meals 
Tuesdays 6 to 7 p.m. 


Boyle Street community 
Services 

7:00 a.m. daily — breakfast 

11:30 daily — lunch 

Edmonton Do Likewise Society 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Wednesday 


Important Notice 
Edmonton Street News is 
published by the Edmonton Society, a 
registered society in the province of 
Alberta. The paper is published month- 
ly, and is sold on the streets of 
Edmonton and Calgary. 
Edmonton Street News is a member 
paper of the North American Street 
Newspaper Association and of the 
International Network of Street 
Newspapers. Edmonton Street News is 
not in any way connected with 
Homeless Organization of Canada. 
Linda Dumont Managing Editor, 
Edmonton Street News 













Edmonton Street News is an 
independent publication pro- 
duced by volunteers and sold 
by vendors on the street. 
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Mission 





Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 





We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 


__ The views presented in thi 
Publication are those of the ay 
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Edmonton Street News 


Editorial 


The fact that many people in our city do 
not have a home, a secure little space to call 
one's own, is usually only in the news when 
a government wants to promote fancy new 
program or if there is some dramatic hook 
like 2008's Tent City or a bitter cold snap of 
winter. 

But for the thousands of Edmontonians 
who are homeless it is often a much simpler 
matter than the headlines suggest and, at 
the same time, a deeply tragic human and 
social horror. It is about having to live day 
after day with endless indignities, and dis- 
comforts, and deprivations that are complete- 
ly invisible to most of us, because we take so 
many simple things that go with having a 
home for granted. 

Thousands you say? But the headlines 
last fall told us the numbers are dropping in 
Edmonton, things are getting better.... Ah, if 
only that was the case. 

If we take homelessness in its logical 
meaning—to be trying to live your life with- 
out having a place of your own: the old ideal 
of “Be it ever so humble there's no place like 
home”—then the numbers are huge in our 
wealthy city. For example, there are all those 
crowding in with others in temporary places, 
often subject to abuse. There are all those 
living in dangerous and unhealthy places 
because that's all they can afford, often 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous land- 
lords. And many others. 

In the May issue of ESN we offered some 
strong editorial thoughts about the implica- 
tions of the effort by business associations in 
the Boyle Street and McCauley areas to see 
the current Mary Burlie Park redeveloped as 
a pay-for-admission Chinese garden. We 
noted this is currently one of the few places 
that offer remotely friendly space for those 
who are without a home: a place of their own 
where they can “set and rest a spell.” 

One ESN board member remembers 
clearly his first year working in the urban 
core, watching the police “sweep” the vacant 
lots and doorsteps of the area early on the 
morning of the day of the Klondike Days 
parade to chase homeless people taking it 
easy by a shady bush on a hot summer 
morning. It was important to move the home- 
less folks out of the area before the good 
folks began arriving from the suburbs to 
park to watch the parade. 

Today passing patrol cars can be seen in 
many downtown locations pulling over to 
interrupt people sitting quietly on the steps 
of a church or in the shade of a tree. Such 
folks may have put in a long, hard day bottle 
picking or doing a dirty back-breaking day- 
labour job for far too little pay; they may 
need a little time to relax before lining up for 


Just want to sit down and rest a minute 
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a space in an emergency shelter. But they 
have to move on. They are not welcome. 
Without a place to call their own, they are 
treated as a nuisance and denied even the 
simplest relief from the insults of their daily 
lives. The fact that folks are not misbehaving 
is no excuse. 

Organizations like Bissell Centre, Boyle 
Street Community Services, and the Mustard 
Seed Church that offer some much-needed 
space for informal gathering and socializing 
have many rules and restrictions, and limited 
in capacity. Many close during the day. 

If a well-off lawyer or dentist or welder or 
accountant or school teacher wants to hang 
out with some friends, put their feet up, have 
a drink, shoot the breeze, watch a play-off 
game; if they want to stopon 95th Strect and 
pick up some unfortunate young person to 
pay for sex, they can do it: in the privacy of 
their—what??— their OWN HOME. It will be 
no one else's business. But for the homeless 
there is no privacy. Their life is always 
exposed, out in the open where they can be 
judged and looked down on by those who are 
no more human, just wealthier. 

As we challenge ourselves with what it 
means to live together with all our diversity 
and to care for the well-being of all—even 
those we might judge have brought their own 
unfortunate circumstances on themselves— 
we need to understand that we cannot ease 
our consciences by having a few grim facili- 
ties where homeless people get a mat ona 
floor to sleep out of the rain for the night. 
That's not all we need to do. No, we need to 
have a larger view of homelessness. We need 
to live by the wisdom of “there but for the 
grace of God go I.” We need to feel it is 
important for everyone to have a place to set 
and rest a spell. A place of their own. A 
home. And then we need to do something, 
each in our own way, to make that happen. 

And we need to remember that not all 
people who are homeless suffer from addic- 
tions or the consequences of long-term addic- 
tions (though they, too, are human and 
deserve respect). We need to remember that 
many live in straitened circumstances 
through no fault or act of their own: chil- 
dren, those with mental illnesses and devel- 
opmental disabilities, seniors no longer well 
able to care for themselves, and those with 
physical disabilities. These people suffer 
especially deeply when they don't have a 
place to call home. We need to ensure they 
have opportunities for some of the things 
that would be ordinary aspects of having a 
place of their own. They ask little of life; too 
often they get less than they ask for, and far, 
far less than those of us in more fortunate 
circumstances would tolerate. 


"ETomes for All" still far from true in Edmonton 


Until the 1990s dictionaries did not even 
have an entry for the word "homelessness". 
For decades from the end of World War 2, in 
Canada, federal and provincial governments 
accepted the need to invest in social housing 
as a basic part of good public policy. The 
result was that people with little money were 
able to have modest, but safe and affordable, 
places to live and raise families. 

Then a wave of change swept in during 
the final years of the millennium and public 
policy became more interested in a competi- 
tion to see who could have the lowest taxes 
(a big benefit to the most wealthy) rather 
than in a duty to ensure a fair chance for all. 
One part of the population enjoyed greater 
and greater affluence, with young adults able 
to get financing to buy homes their parents 
would never have dreamed of. And homeless- 
ness became a reality for the most vulnerable 
people-single mothers with children and little 
education; seniors who had not been fortu- 
nate enough to have jobs with pensions; peo- 
ple with mental illnesses, developmental con- 
ditions, and addictions issues; aboriginal 
people moving from rural areas to cities; and 
immigrants coming from the corners of the 
world. 

In this context concerned people from a 
number of community organizations came 
together with the view they could do more by 
cooperating to address this new social catas- 
trophe than would be possible working on 
their own. The organization now known as 
Edmonton Coalition on Housing and 
Homelessness (ECOHH) was born 25 years 
ago. In the years since it has been active to 
see Edmonton become a city where housing 
would be seen as a human right, and not a 
benefit for those able to achieve it for them- 
selves. 

__._Despite_all its work, thousands. of people 
continue in Edmonton to be without homes 
at all, or to be in housing that is too expen- 
sive, dangerous, unhealthy, or insecure. 
Continued underinvestment in housing by 
the federal and Alberta governments is a 
major cause of this. Both orders of govern- 
ment entirely cut housing from their budgets 
in the mid-1990s and have never restored 
the levels that had been in place in the previ- 
ous decades. The provincial government's 
funding of its 10 Year Plan to End 
Homelessness is a good example. The govern- 
ment-appointed group that developed the 
plan determined that just to meet its modest 
goals of addressing the absolute homeless- 
ness of the most desperate people would 
require a commitment of $3.3 billion over the 
decade, but in the first three years of the 
plan barely one third of the necessary fund- 
ing has been provided. This investment also 
makes no dent in the need for affordable 
housing for those with little money, so leaves 
the danger that even as funds are used to 
help some out of homelessness, there will be 
others falling into this condition in a city 
where there is a shortage of thousands of 
units of modestly-priced rental housing and 
waiting lists for what exists are years long. 

Many activists with ECOHH feel the 
housing problems of people can only be prop- 
erly understood in the context of an overall 
failure to have plans or funding by govern- 
ments to reduce poverty. At a time when 
mainstream media is full of headlines about 
the return of boom times in Alberta and talk 
of billions of dollars of new oilsands develop- 
ments and similar projects, new information 
from Statistics Canada reveals that only 
three provinces in Canada have higher rates 
of families with low-incomes than Alberta, 
where 5.6% of families (of two people or 
more) are in this category. Between 2008 and 
2009 there was a 68% increase in low- 
income earners in Alberta. In Edmonton the 
number of children in poverty has increased, 


after some modest decreases in recent years, 
to about 20%. Marjorie Bencz, with 
Edmonton's Food Bank, notes that 40% of 
those served by them are children. 

This issue of Edmonton Street News men- 
tions one current ECOHH project (cover 
photo) -the plan to have a new piece of public 
art installed this year that will be a tribute to 
the lives and spirit of those who struggle to 
have decent housing. This project is a com- 
panion to an annual event ECOHH hosts 
each winter when the lives of people who 
have died over the previous year due to bad 
housing or homelessness are honoured. Both 
projects are part of ECOHH's desire to have 
people struggling with homelessness under- 
stood to be ordinary people, not people who 
can be condemned or written off as bringing 
their problems on themselves. 

ECOHH believes it is possible for 
Edmonton to be a city with safe, appropriate 
and affordable housing for all, but more than 
that, a city that shows it cares about people. 
ECOHH believes it is vital to keep issues of 
housing security in the awareness of people, 
and to encourage people to speak up and let 
leaders know they want housing addressed 
more effectively. 

Working within the system, ECOHH has 
over the years taken a key role in the work of 
organizations such as the Edmonton Joint 
Planning Committee on Housing, that sought 
to bring all orders of government, community 
organizations and the aboriginal community 
together. ECOHH created the Edmonton 
Housing Trust Fund to be a funder of hous- 
ing projects. ECOHH representatives have 
served on many short-term groups, including 
the Mayor's Task Force to End Homelessness 
that led to the City's current 10-year plan. 

But ECOHH has also worked to reach a 
wider public and get them to care. This has 
happened through speaking and providing 
workshops for many groups, holding rallies, 
and presenting conferences, even publishing 
a calendar. Perhaps one of its best known 
activities has been presenting the Homefest 
concert each November, attended by thou- 
sands of people over the past eight years, 
when folk and roots musicians present a 
mini-festival that provides an afternoon of 
good entertainment wrapped in opportunities 


Rob’s Corner 


It’s that time of year - summer! 


Summer, camping 
trips, barbecues, fami- 
ly get togethers, picnic, 
the smell of freshly cut 
grass, lots of bicycle 
riding with family and 
friends. Also the smell 
of freshly cut flowers. 
Just some of the signs 
that summer is here. 





Words of wisdom 
Be cautious and courteous when out rid- 
ing a bicycle, as well as sticking to all the 
rules of the road. Have bike accessories, 
reflectors, a bell or horn, and lights for night 
riding. 


Thoughts on the election 

In the past election I could pretty well tell 
what Canadians wanted. The message is 
pretty clear — health care, jobs and a strong 
economy in the first place. I sensed environ- 
ment and climate change didn’t seem to be 
on the minds of Canadians during the cam- 
paign along with affordable housing and gas 
prices. 


Photo Keith Turnbull 


to learn about Edmonton's housing prob- 
lems. 

ECOHH maintains web sites with a range 
of local and more general information on 
housing security and homelessness matters 
(www.ecohh.ca and www.homefest.ca) and 
invites interested individuals and organiza- 
tions to join the coalition. Details about 
membership are available at the website. 


By Jim Gurnett 

















The Edmonton Coalition on Housing and 
Homelessness (ECOHH) is spearheading a 
project to remember and celebrate the lives of 
homeless people who have died on our streets 
(there were 578 last year). Lead artists Keith 
Turnbull and Ritchie Velthuis have produced a 
model (pictured above) of a memorial to be 
installed in the downtown core. Community 
artists, including some who have experienced 
homelessness have contributed to the project. 
ESN will have pictures and a story next 
month. 


In regards to the election, there was no 
big. surprise in Alberta - just one big sea of 
blue. As for the Liberals asking for voters to 
come into their big red tent, I didn’t really 
buy that message, besides I really don’t care 
for sleeping in tents, especially with 
strangers. As for the NDP, I had a strong 
feeling, a good feeling. I knew that they 
would do well. And I am happy for the 
Greens; they got a seat. 

It’s not surprising that they would be 
another Tory government; not surprising to 
me that there would be a majority govern- 
ment, and not surprising from the get-go 
that the Liberals weren’t going to form the 
government. Most Canadians thought there 
was going to be the same old, same old out- 
come as in 2008. All of a sudden, a big push 
near the end and a big wave of orange start- 
ed making its way west through into Ontario. 
Before you knew it, the block Separatist 
party is out with only four seats, the NDP 
take over Quebec, and the Liberals land in 
third spot, decimated and defeated. 
Canadians never forgot the last time they 
were in government, the scandals and the 
cuts to health care. 

Robert Champion 
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Vigil for a dead child: 


= 


June 6, 2011 
Aboriginal community gathers to mourn unnamed child who died 
in foster care 





Father Jim and Muriel Stanley Venne, photos by Allan Shepard 


On June 6 about 30 people, most of them 
Aboriginal, gathered at the steps of the legis- 
lature building to remember a four-month 
old girl died in government foster care on 
April 11, after having been taken from her 
mother on April 5. The mourners were also 
protesting legislation that prevents publica- 
tion of the names of the child and her moth- 
er, and of any government workers or agents 
involved in the child's apprehension and 
death. According to the province, the legisla- 
tion is designed to protect the privacy and 
safety of the child and the family. 

The news of the death became public 
early in June, when her family released the 
limited information they could to the media. 
According to reports, the child was appre- 
hended in Warburg, when social workers and 
an RCMP officer went to a home with an 
apprehension order for two children. Another 
child, who also lived with her mother in the 
home, was also apprehended, without an 
order, because the social workers believed 
she was in danger. It was this third child 
who died. 

The child was placed in foster care in 
Leduc. The mother and her mother were 
allowed to see the child briefly on Friday, 
April 8. Noticing that the child was suffering 
from diarrhea and had red marks on her 
head and ears, the mother and grandmother, 
asked for her to be given medical attention. 
They were told that the child would be taken 
to a doctor on Monday, if she was still sick. 
On Monday she was taken to the Stollery 
Children's hospital in Edmonton, where she 
died. Reports say autopsy results will be 
available within six months. 

The vigil for the child was organized and 
attended by members of the Friends of 
Children in Care Society and chaired by 
Bernadette Iahtail, co-founder and president 
of Creating Hope Society, a group that advo- 
cates for children in care in Alberta. 

One of the first speakers was Rev. James 
L. Holland, pastor of Sacred Heart Church of 
the First Peoples, universally known among 
his predominantly Aboriginal parishioners as 
Father Jim. He spoke about a “lack of con- 
cern in the general public” about deaths of 
children in care in Alberta, compared with 
other issues that draw public attention. 

Father Jim: Several months ago, there 
were over 200, almost 300, people here 
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protesting abortion. Where are the people 
concerned about the children that are dying? 
Where are the people who came here? Where 
are the churches? Many of the churches 
have policies against abortion: Where are 
they speaking out? That is my question. ... I 
hear in the news, I heard for a week now, of 
great concern, and there were over 200 peo- 
ple that signed a petition to the Alberta gov- 
ernment, about this private zoo that they 
closed immediately. And they closed it 
because of their concern that the animals 
there were not being treated properly. Are 
not our children as important as the animals 
that might be in the zoo? Are not our chil- 
dren valued as much as those animals that 
are in that zoo? And don't misunderstand 
me: I do believe that, if animals are mistreat- 
ed, something should be done. But I also 
truly believe that, if our children are mis- 
treated and misused, something desperately 
should be done. 

It is amazing to me, in a province such as 
this, a ministry, a minister has not even spo- 
ken out and given the public any information 
or even spoken about the issue at all. They're 
too busy 


Robert Lee, Velvet Martin, Elsie Paul, and 
Bernadette Iahtail light candles at a 
temporary shrine. 





We have to continue to fight. We cannot 
do it alone. We have to get all of our family, 
our friends, and everyone to write letters, 
protest, and to let (the government) know 
that we don't accept this behaviour. I can 
only do so much. I speak out whenever I get 
a chance. But we all have to work together. 

A woman in the crowd spoke out about 
the lack of Aboriginal men at the vigil. 

Voice in the crowd: Where are they? ... 





Where the hell are they? How come they're 
not here? Where are the men? Where are the 
men? Where are the fathers of these chil- 
dren? ... Why are they not here? Standing 
here with us? 

Elsie Paul (Aboriginal woman who has 
adopted and raised several children) I can't 
say that I'm honoured to be here, because it 
was just a while ago ... when I was here and 
the other baby passed away. I said at the 
time that I've been angry for a long time. And 
I'm still angry, because the child welfare poli- 
cies are not respected and honoured for our 
people. The children continue to die. The 
numbers continue to climb. 

We have to do something, something to 
stop the abuse from going on. How many 
more children need to die in care? How many 
more need to grow as part of Indian statis- 
tics, for changes to happen? I was talking to 
my grandchildren, ... and I said to my grand- 
son, “What would you like on your sign?” He 
said, “Love isn't abuse. Stop the killing.” 
Because our children are being killed. 

Alternative measures need to be happen- 
ing. And I guess I'm a warrior for kids in 
care, to try and advocate for parents that are 
going through difficulties with child welfare. 
We did have our own good parenting, child- 
rearing skills, way before European times. 
And we still need to go back to those ways. 


Small crowd g ring at leg slature | 
building steps, June 6 


Parents, don't give your power to alcohol 
and drugs. Give your power to your kids. 
And we as people need to give our power to 
ourselves, so we can regain our traditions 
and our values, and take care of our own 
kids, because we do know to look after them. 

Robert Lee (Lawyer who handles many 
child welfare cases) We don't know the name 
of the child that died, as we almost never do, 
because the child welfare system won't tell 
us. They say it's to protect the child and the 
family. I wonder if it's to protect them, or to 
protect themselves. 

But I'm going to ask everybody here if 
they know who Richard Cardinal is. If you 
could put your hand up, if you know who 
Richard Cardinal is. Not that many people. 
Richard Cardinal was a young native man 
who, in the very early 1980s, committed sui- 
cide in the care of child welfare. And as a 
result of his death there was a huge outcry 
of the public, of the media. And with the 
force of the public concern, media concern, 
governmental concern, opposition concern, 
they had a huge enquiry into his death. And 
as a result, there were a large number of rec- 
ommendations made that were supposed to 
improve the system. 

Well here we are, almost 30 years later, 
and we're still talking about deaths of chil- 
dren. But the problem is, in this case, we're 
not talking about the death of a child who 
took his own life because the system was so 
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child welfare: even worse. 

And is there a public outcry? Does the 
government care? Here we are one the steps 
of the legislature. I don't see any government 
representatives here. If there are any, raise 
your hand. Do we have a member of the gov- 
ernment here for this rally, where a child in 
care, a child in care of the government, died. 
Not a single member of our government is 
here to speak. What does that say? Does that 
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d like they care about children 
Alberta? Does that sound like they care 
about a child that dies in care? I don't think 
it does. What will make them listen? I don't 
know. You'd think that shouting and scream- 
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we Shae a rally just over a year ago, and 
nothing has changed. We have a new 
Children's advocate, just appointed a few 
months ago, I believe. Where is the 
Children's Advocate? I thought the Children's 
Advocate spoke for children in care. But no. 
We have no government representatives here. 
We have no child welfare workers here. We 
don't have the Children's Advocate here. Who 
do you have here that cares about the pub- 
lic? About dead children? You have the 
media here. We have parents and grandpar- 
ents. And children. That's who cares. ... 

Muriel Stanley Venne My brothers and 
my sisters. I'm here as a mother and a 
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e-mail: hugh.macdonald @assembly.ab.ca 
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_ grandmother, as a politician, as president of 


the Institute for the Advancement of 
Aboriginal Women, and vice-president of 
Metis Nation of Alberta. So I speak from my 
heart. about what has happened to my 
province. ... We like to apprehend children. 
The police, the social workers are only too 
glad to take the children away. There is not 
help and not rights for the mothers. Yet they 
need help, and they need to be kept together 
as a family. I say, though, to us as mothers, 
as grandmothers, as sisters and nieces, there 
is no other answer than we take care of our 
own children. There is no other answer. Once 
you go into the system or the police are 
called, you're helpless, as we know and have 
found out so many times. I believe that calls 
on us and our husbands, and brothers and 
fathers to help us, because this is our socie- 
ty. We're not proud of that terrible statistic, 
that we take our children away. ... So I call 
on all the mothers, the sisters, aunties, 
grandmothers to do whatever they can, given 
the resources that they don't have, lots of 
times, to keep those people away from your 
door. ... We have to be strong. We have to 
join together, because we can't allow this to 
go on. 

Velvet Martin My daughter was born 
with a severe disability; so severe, that two 
case workers came into our home and said, 
you' re the natural family: we can't support | 





you. We G give you government supports 
to help you only way that you are going 
to gain acc ‘medical support, the need- 


ed therapy for you child is if you relinquish 
custody and allow your daughter to be in a 
government medical foster placement. Well 
my daughter ended up with seven broken 
bones there. December will mark five years. 
There is still nobody held accountable for her 
death... 

I've come forward with my story. I peti- 
tioned the court. I said, You know what? A 
publication ban: that's there to protect the 
child and the family. Well, my child died. 


_ Why does my child need protection, when 
she's dead? She doesn't need ] protection : now. 





...Now it's time to speak. It's time to speak 
her name. Her name is Samantha Martin. 
And we the family, we don't feel that we 
require protection. We want honesty. We 
want answers. We want transparency. As do 
most of the other families who have lost a 
child. 

So who is this protection legislation, who 
is it protecting, really? It's protecting the per- 
sons who caused harm. ... 

The public doesn't know, and that's the 
biggest problem. The media too is silenced, 
often. They can't say the names of the chil- 
dren who have died. This needs to stop. We 
need to prevent this. We need to make sure 







| the battle of Kap'yong in April 1951. 
vt Patrick O'Connor of the Royal Canadian Regiment was 


- | In July we celebrate Canada Day, this year marking the 


| of our common values. We are fortunate to live in a united 


| uniform to protect our freedom and lifestyle. More than 
_ | 115,000 of them paid the ultimate sacrifice with their lives. 
_ | As we celebrate our country’s birthday let us remember 
_ | them. And let us also remember the people of Korea and 
_ | the war still on hold. 


that these children do have lives. And 
names. And identities. And that they are 
mourned. 

Bernadette Iahtail How do we end this? 
How do we work with our families different- 
ly? How do we work with the system differ- 
ently? And the name of that child—that child 
has a name. That child has a spirit. That 
child needs to be recognized. And that child 
needs to be heard, 

—Allan Sheppard 

(Editors note: One of the objectives of 
Edmonton Street News is to give voice to peo- 
ple in the community we serve and for this 
reason we choose to present the views of 
members of the community in their own 
words, rather than to paraphrase or interpret 
what they say. We do, however, excerpt and 
condense for brevity, clarity, and to avoid 
repetition. ESN will give more detail and 
background on this story in future issues. 

This story was prepared using back- 
ground information from the Edmonton 
Journal, the CBC, and Canadian Press.) 

by Allan Shepard 
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A WAR ON HOLD 


July 27 marks the 58" anniversary of the armistice that put 
the Korean War on hold. Hostilities have not ended be- 
tween the North and South, but are limited to isolated inci- 
dents as an uneasy truce exits. It is truly a forgotten war. 


In 1950 the United Nations Security Council had author- 
ized military intervention to support South Korea, and 
30,000 Canadians served under severe conditions. They 
gave the small, beleaguered nation the opportunity to be 
free. The price of this freedom was 516 who never came 
home, who never grew old. Their effort and sacrifice 
epitomize the ideals and values we share as Canadians. 






An Edmonton regiment, Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry, received an American presidential citation 
for their heroic accomplishments against unbelievable 
| odds, protecting the capital city of Seoul against capture in 





killed one day after penning these poignant words: 


There is blood on the hills of Korea 
It's the gift of freedom they love 

May their names live in glory forever 
And their souls in Heaven above 









144!" birthday of our nation. As Canadians, we believe 
freedom and democracy to be among the most important 







country that also has rich cultural and economic re- 
sources. 





More than two million men and women have served in 
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Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada’s Spring Sprint raises $76,994 


for brain tumour programs, services 


Morning stage introductions and after- 
noon stage presentations along with live 
musical entertainment, clown balloon 
artistry, a silent auction and door prizes, 
were all part of the Brain Tumour 
Foundation of Canada’s Spring Sprint 
fundraiser at Hawrelak Park on Sunday June 
4th. Prior to the starting of the Spring 
Sprint’s 2.5 kilometre walk, five kilometre 
sprint and run, various speakers shared 
their personal views on brain tumour disease 
to an audience gathered outside the south 
end of the park’s food concession area. 

Speakers included two members of the 
Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada’s board 
of directors, Alykhan Mamdani, who is also 
owner and operator of Critical Control 
Solutions, and who were one of the many 
sponsors of this event and Susan Relecom. 
Mayor Stephen Mandel also spoke to the 
audience. 

The morning’s first speaker was Alykhan 
Mamdani, whose wife had a brain tumour. 
He spoke to the audience about how he’s had 
the good fortune of witnessing his wife’s pro- 
gressive journey in tolerating her disease 
while raising their children. Mamdani said, 
“So today I’m proud to be a member of the 
board of directors. The money raised here 
goes to those programs for support; goes 
towards research. If my wife was diagnosed 
30 years ago the first thing they would have 
said was palliative care. During the last 
seven years, she has seen our kids grow up. 
They were newborn, one, two and three at 
the time and she seen them for seven years. 
They've grown up. One of my daughters is 
here hiding somewhere. She’s eight years old 
now. My uncle has seen them all the way 
through, right from starting school. A phe- 
nomenal difference that one year makes. I 
want to thank all of you.” 

Right after the morning introductions 
were completed, World Health fitness 
instructor Margeaun Morin conducted a brief 
musical exercise while preparing walkers, 
sprinters and runners for their, walk, sprint 
and run from Hawrelak Park. Participants 
left the starter’s line at 10:45 a.m. After the 
sprint’s completion, afternoon presentations 
took place at the event’s stage where Kerry 
Atkinson, acting as MC, introduced numer- 
ous other speakers to the stage, who spoke 
about their personal struggles with brain 
tumour. A plaque presentation was also a 
part of the program. 

Notable speakers included Claudette 
Brown, a brain tumour survivor, who wrote 
and published a book entitled, Searching for 
Heaven on the Road through Hell while sur- 
viving and rising above the emotional and 
physical obstacles of a brain tumour. 

Alykhan Mamdani presented a plaque to 
Heather McEwan, a representative of Critical 
Control Solutions for their support as a gold 
sponsor. 

Members of the Brain Tumour 
Foundation of Canada called out to the audi- 
ence for a moment of silence in honouring 
those who previously passed away from a 
brain tumour. 

Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada 
Spring sprint volunteer coordinator Darlene 
Evanoff was the last speaker to come up to 
the stage. She’s been a member of the foun- 
dation for three years. She spoke briefly 
about this year being her last year and the 
interesting challenges of serving its many 
people with brain tumours. She acknowl- 
edged all the event’s major local sponsors, 
who helped in its success. 

Brain tumour survivor, Michelle Chang, 
age 30, spoke about her journey and the 
moral support received from her mother, Lan 
Chang, and friends in the community. This 
year she was a third year participant of this 
years walk. She raised $3,000 in pledges for 
the cause. She’s currently on a long term 
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disability pension. 

Michelle was diagnosed with a brain 
tumour at age 28. Her first symptoms began 
in January of 2008, when, during her lunch 
hour in her place of employment, her vision 
started to blur. She was seeing double vision 
while also experiencing a brief bout of dizzy 
spells. At first impression, she suspected that 
the blurry and double vision followed by the 
dizziness was caused by the food she was 
eating so she decided to change her diet to 
see if the problems would be eliminated. She 
soon realized she was wrong about blaming 


Michelle Chang and her mother Lan Chang, 
who's also her caregiver, are seen here 
inside the food concession at Hawrelak Park 
during the 2011 Spring Sprint hosted by the 
Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada. 

Photo by John Zapantis 





her diet for causing the blurry and double 
vision along with dizziness. The problems re- 
occurred at dinnertime, before her bedtime, 
and throughout the day. Worried about her 
deteriorating health, she went to get exam- 
ined by a doctor, who conducted an MRI test, 
which confirmed that Michelle had the tradi- 
tional symptoms of a brain tumour. 

In an interview with Edmonton Street 
News, Chang elaborated on what needed to 
be done in order to prevent other problems 
affecting her condition. Chang said, “They 
said it was a slow growing tumour. They had 
to remove it, before it was affecting my vision 
and potentially other functions in my body.” 

Soon she was admitted for surgery, and 
with added radiation and chemotherapy 
treatments, she finally had her tumour 
shrunken to a smaller size. She has adapted 
quite well since her successful surgery and is 
grateful for the support she’s received from 
her mother. She learned how to share in her 
insight into this disease, while impacting 
those in her group support sessions provided 
by the Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada. 
Chang said, “They’ve been very instrumental 
in helping me and also my mom in getting 
the support and information that we need. 
It’s fantastic that we have something like the 
Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada. I’ve 
met so many people, so many families, who 
have a family member who has a brain 
tumour. I’ve already known a few, who have 
passed away. I mean it’s a very tight knit 
group. We need to stick together to find a 
cure for this disease. 

Chang also had valid reasons for getting 
involved in this very important cause while 
helping to raise money for the Spring Sprint 
as a walk participant. Chang said, “Well, first 
of all, for me. I’m doing this because I’ve 
been affected by a brain tumour. I want to 
help others that have been affected by a 
brain tumour, especially patients and their 
caregivers and family members. I mean that 
people who want to volunteer for the cause; 
they need to make sure that their heart and 
soul is put into it whole heartedly. Don’t do it 
just because you want to get credit, or for 
some sort of religious reason. I think you 
should volunteer for something that you 


and research 


truly believe in and you want to make sure 
that funds are being raised to find a cure, or 
something. That’s what I’m striving to do. 
That’s why I’m involved with the Brain 
Tumour Foundation of Canada - because 
they’ve helped me immensely during my 
whole diagnosis and the process of recovery. 
I just want to give back to the organization 
that has helped my family and myself.” 

Michelle currently receives support from 
her mother, Lan, who’s volunteered to help 
her daughter as a caregiver. 

The Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada 
has been helpful in providing an array of 
programs and services that brain tumour 
patients have benefited from. Group support 
programs, among many other programs, have 
been helpful in assisting people like Michelle, 
who has interacted socially with people like 
herself, while sharing the story of her journey 
with a brain tumour. 

A caregiver’s course has helped Michelle’s 
mother better understand what direction to 
take in guiding her daughter. As her daugh- 
ter’s caregiver since her daughter’s surgery, 
Chang has gone to the extreme in assisting 
her daughter with the following responsibili- 
ties: getting her daughter up on time, admin- 
istering her medications, and driving her to 
the doctor and shopping appointments. 

In an interview with Edmonton Street 
News, Chang elaborated on what is required 
in showing support for her daughter. She 
said, “Do support the children the best you 
can and make them happy. Ask what they 
need and what they want. Just support 
them, just like I know this is important for 
her. This is the Spring Sprint and the Brain 
Tumour Foundation of Canada, so I support 
her all the way, whenever she needs to pick 
up a donation or go to an appointment, I'll 
drive her to make her life easier so she can 
do more and raise more money for the foun- 
dation. As a parent, you should give your 
support and help your children. Then they 
become happy and a good person. Then 
they'll do good things for other people.” 

In a telephone interview with Edmonton 
Street News via the national headquarters of 
the Brain Tumour Foundation of Canada 
located in London Ontario, Marketing and 
Communications Specialist Megan Winkler 
elaborated on why the Spring Sprint event is 
so important to brain tumour participants. 
Winkler said, “I guess what I could say is the 
Edmonton walk was fabulous and the com- 
munity was there to support people affected 
by brain tumour. Brain tumours are far more 
common than people think. So in the Spring 
Sprint, it’s really important for the communi- 
ty to come together, for people to meet other 
families going through the same journey, to 
get that support and give hope. Then it raises 
funds obviously for research. It grants 
researchers funds to support their critical 
research every year, so that the funds raised 
go to support that, which is really important 
for the people of Edmonton. Then there are 
the rest of the support groups in Edmonton, 
education in Edmonton. So the community 
really comes together for support groups and 
education events and things like that 
throughout the year.” 

This year’s Spring Sprint for walk, sprint 
and run participants had a turnout of 255 
people involved in either a 2.5 kilometre 
walk, or a 5 kilometre sprint or a run that 
started at Hawrelak Park. $76,944 was suc- 
cessfully raised in pledges. That money will 
be donated to support the Brain Tumour 
Foundation of Canada’s programs, services 
and research in finding a cure. Thanks to the 
major sponsor, Deloitte, and other national 
sponsors, volunteers, Spring Sprint walk, 
sprint and run participants and people who 
gave pledges for an important cause, this 


event was its usual success. 
By John Zapantis 


Mamma’s Chickens 





Chapter 34 
Business Girls 

Well, there I was, back in Saint John 
where I started out a month earlier, only with 
no furniture, no home and no money. 
Thankfully a friend named Carol came to my 
rescue, and asked me to move in with her 
and her two children and her seventeen year 
old brother. This seemed like the perfect 
arrangement, since I had nothing and she 
appeared to have everything. I soon found 
out how she obtained it all. Carol was what 
she called a business girl or what the rest of 
the world called a hooker. This profession 
had run in her family in one form or another 
for several generations. 

We fast became close friends and imme- 
diately she started to work on my head. She 
would say, “Girl what you got to show for 
your life. All your life you've been given it 
away. Use men. Don't let them use you. It's 
security for your children. You can see they 
never want for anything again.” 

At first I tried hard not to listen, but she 
was sounding better all the time. I was 
twenty-seven years old, disillusioned, hurt, 
and angry at men. I can’t remember when I 
made a conscious decision to turn my first 
trick, but there wasn't a big step from giving 
it away and being rejected, to charging. I got 
in a real bad money jam and I was feeling 
helpless and alone without resources. For 
some reason it always brought back the 
same feelings as being raped. Finally I 
decided my child deserved a whole lot more 
than I could give him and if I had to sacri- 
fice a little, I was cool with that. When I look 
back and contemplate the thrust of my life it 
seems that it was a long downward spiral 
coming to that place and time; that place 
where the only value or commodity was my 
body. 

The first trick I turned lasted five minutes 
and made me sick to my stomach. But after 
five minutes I walked away a whole lot rich- 
er, which somehow consoled me. I went into 
business, shall we call it, full time. It 
became an evening job. In those day hook- 
ing in a small town could be a pretty 
straightforward thing, especially if you 
worked out of a house. You were timed. You 
were protected, and there were rules just as 
to what the john could do and not do. In 
those days there was a code between working 
girls. Just straight sex - the girls knew it 
and the guys knew it, too. Straight lays and 
that's all. They knew where to go if they 
wanted more. The girls who would do every- 
thing were ostracized and looked down on. 
We considered ourselves above them. 

After a month, the pain I felt in my stom- 
ach went a way and hooking became a way 
of life. After a time, I had a lot of regulars 
who saved their money up and would go with 
me on a regular basis. I soon relearned that 
little trick I used when dancing, and took my 
mind out of my body so I didn't feel anything. 
Although the money was great, the bottom 
line was you always ended up on your back 


staring at a bare light bulb letting someone 
you didn't want to be with crawl all over your 
body. Again I heard Mama's advice, “If your 
going to do anything, do it with style.”? 
Hooking was no different. I made sure I wore 
a sexy low cut evening gown, great perfumes, 
and long coifed hair. All this was done to 
add a little fantasy or mystique to the job. 
And what did Mama think of all of this. At 
first she was horrified, but it didn't take her 
long to get over the shock. Secretly it excited 
her. She would often say to me ,”You get 
paid to sleep with him?” and we both would 
laugh. Father, however, never knew about 
my lifestyle change. It was kept from him 
entirely and became another closed family 
secret smirked about by the ones who knew. 

Around the same time that my new pro- 
fession started, I found a new love interest. 
My new life with Carol opened up a whole lot 
of things. It was like a rite of passage for 
me. Suddenly I was doing the worst thing I 
could possibly imagine, so every other rule 
was less important, and eventually there 
were no rules. It was around this time, I 
started to notice that Carol’s younger broth- 
er, Joe, was gorgeous with long black hair, 
big brown eyes, and the sweetest personality. 
He may have been only seventeen but the life 
he had been forced to live had made him 
wise beyond his seventeen years. He began 
to flirt with me mildly, and I was both flat- 
tered and amused at the same time. I 
assured him there was no way that I would 
be interested in someone ten years younger 
than I was. I used to teasingly call him, 
“Little boy.” 

Soon Carol had to move because her hus- 
band was getting out of jail. Joe decided he 
didn’t want to move with her. He asked if he 
could stay with me and I consented. After 
we became fast friends, love started to grow. 
I certainly didn’t look twenty-seven. I looked 
much younger. After all the heart is a lonely 
hunter. It refuses to be alone for too long. 
Love has a way of tearing down all the 
clichés and barriers. We loved and we loved 
intensely almost to the point of death, as 
much as two love starved people could love. 
There were blissful days of love, and cold 
long nights of business. Joe begged me to 
stop. He wanted me all to himself. I tried to 
quit, but easy money is a hard thing to get 
away from. After all, you make it fast. You 
know it’s dirty and you spend it fast, because M 
there’s always more of it. By now I was used .& 
to a certain way of life and all the things that 
went with it so Joe endured and truly loved 
me, after all it was a life he had been 
brought up in. We mostly kept to ourselves. 
We were not willing to share the time we had 
with anyone. 

But just like with all great things, you are 
holding your breath all the time because you 
know sooner or later this bubble is going 
burst, and all you’re going to be left with is a 
lot of hot air, a sore heart, and memories. 
Joe’s main occupation since he was little was 
that he had been trained to steal. You might 
say it was second nature to him. Although 
he was unable to convince me to stop my 
way of life, I had insisted he give up his. 

When he wouldn't go with an old girl- 
friend, she ratted him out over an old break 
and entry. Her reasoning was if she couldn’t 
have him no one will. Court day showed up 
and his old girlfriend told him she was going 
to report me as a hooker. He immediately 
pleaded guilty and got a year and a half. 
Gone was our happy home. Fortunately he 
got into school and I was able to see him 
nearly every day. 

But time and jail have away of getting in 
the way of love and romance. By the time he 


got out half of the young girls in town were 
after him. Although I loved him more than 
anyone else, my life stayed the same. It 
seems I was powerless to stop the train and 
get off. I was on a collision course. With 
death and danger all around me, I was 
oblivious to the disaster my life had become. 
I don’t think most girls wake up and say, 
“Well I think I'll start to sell my body today.”? 
I think it’s a process, an insidious declining 
process. Sin is tricky like that. It’s a slippery 
descent into hell, and hell was where I lived. 
Oh yeah, it may have been pretty and had 
fancy trappings but nonetheless it was a 
road to hell. Life was worth very little, and 
there was no one I could trust. Everyone 
was trying to outdo one another with other 
booze and drugs, scraping and scratching to 
stay on top. Somehow I had convinced 
myself this was the good life. No one was 
using me now. I had clothes, money, and 
new furniture. So what if I had to do some- 
thing I hated? There’s always a price. 

Everyone has a threshold that slim little 
line that separates us from insanity. When 
Joe finally got out of jail, things had 
changed. He now longer wanted only me. 
One day I stepped over that line and picked 
up a knife and with very little thought or 
emotion went for his heart. Fortunately he 
saw it coming and covered his heart with his 
hand. The pain inside me was so great it 
dominated my every waking moment. I want- 
ed him to go away and stay away. Even this 
didn't deter him he still came back. We 
couldn’t get back to where we were and I 
couldn’t stand the sight of him. Finally I 
decided to take up with a friend he was 
scared of that kept him a way. Maybe it was 
self-preservation. I don't know. My world 
was a twisted nightmare world, where you 
did whatever drugs or booze it took to take 
the pain away, and get you through that day. 
My life was a constant haze of rejection and 
misery with no way out. 


Sharon Spencer 






BECOMING THE DREAM CATCHER 
IN THE LIFE OF JERIKA 


When our eyes met your eyes for the first 
time 
We knew we have been granted an incredible 
opportunity to be part of your life 
You have come into this life with magnificent 
gifts and talents 
You have everything that you need to suc- 
ceed in life. 
We honor your feelings, your laugh and 
everything you do and will become encased 
in our heart 
As the pages of the album of memories that 
we will create in your Life. 
As we share your life, we promise you 
We will become your dream catcher 
And through unconditional love, understand- 
ing and respect 
We will make your dreams for trust, accept- 
ance and guidance to come true. 

Maria B. 


TD 
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In memory of Edmonton Street News vendor Glen Dumont 





Part Two 
(Continued from 
the June issue in 
which Andie 
woke up on the 
street outside the 
tavern door after 
a night of drink- 
ing.) 

I want to tell 
you the homeless 
and street people do not have boundaries, 
they react with learned street attitudes and 
behaviors. There is nothing more horrible 
than being accosted by another homeless or 
street person. I was conscious enough to 
know that most homeless and street people 
haven’t been taught to respect physical 
boundaries or each others personal space. 
Because of this, a lot of horrible things hap- 
pen today to Aboriginal woman on the 
street. 

I began to feel humiliated and in despair 
again. The sunrise was breaking at the east 
skyline. I was sitting on the stairs to the 
southeast doors and there was this silence 
that permeated the cold air, without the 
sound of emergency sirens or even the morn- 
ing rush hour traffic and train cars banging 
together. Even the sound of the sparrows in 
the trees nearby was silenced. All of a sud- 
den these dark scattered clouds appeared 
and there was about a half hour of showers. 
It was a poignant and a symbolic moment 
as I was wiping the tears from my eyes. The 
rain began to fall. All I could hear was the 
rain hitting the street and the sidewalk. 
Everything just stood still! It was like the 
creator, a spirit guide, was saying I was 
going to be there for as long as I decided 
and I needed to realize that I wanted to live 
and to leave the drinking, homeless, street 
life sub-culture and avoid becoming a victim 
and dying on the east end side street. 

After the brief shower I proceeded to walk 
over to the corner of the former historical 
Queen's hotel to see what the time was. 
There was the old landmark historical City 
Hall clock, and it was about 5:30 in the 
morning. I remember seeing the sunrise 
beginning to break behind the rain clouds, 
as the daylight was moving across the east- 
ern sky. The sunrise was rising slowly over 
the railroad cars from across 9th Avenue SE. 
There was also the silhouetted movement of 
the top of the railroad cars against the red 
and orange eastern horizon. 

I came back to the avenue from where I 
had been sitting on the steps trying to over- 
come the alcohol tremors inside of me. I 
eventually found a half empty beer bottle 






hoto By Andie W.L. 
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Glen Dumont passed away of natural 
causes June 6, 2011 at the age of 58. He is 
survived by his two children, Danielle and 
Joel of Red Deer, his wife, Linda, and three 
step children, Angeleque, Shaun and Naomi 
of Edmonton. 

Glen was a street newspaper vendor, 
starting in 1993 when the Spare Change 
Newspaper from Vancouver was sold on 
Edmonton Streets, then selling the 
Edmonton Spare Change, later renamed Our 
Voice, and from 2003 until his death, the 
Edmonton Street News. His poetry was pub- 
lished in several volumes of Songs of the 
Street, in Our Voice, in From the Heart, and 
in Edmonton Street News. 

Even though Glen was not homeless for 
the past 21 years, he experienced homeless- 
ness before that, and remained close to the 
street where he identified strongly with his 


the East Side tavern door 


and out of desperation I drank from it. I felt 
my long black hair knotted in the back of my 
head. It was damp with perspiration and full 
of dirt. I stood up to look myself in the tav- 
ern bar door window. The sun made a red- 
dened glare to the window on the side and as 
I looked at myself in the glass window. I just 
about screamed as the adrenalin began to 
race throughout my whole body. I couldn't 
believe the person I was looking at was me. 
My face was powdered with the dust from 
the gravel and was stained with sweat and 
the tears had marked lines downward on my 
face. I held back the hair hanging in my 
eyes and I looked with horror at the dirt lin- 
ing my forehead, nose, and mouth and down 
to my chin. The side of my cheek was 
bruised and blackened from a street guy who 
had tried to pull on my arm to get me to go 
with him. When I refused he punched me on 
the side of the face. As the sky was get- 
ting lighter and it was getting on to be the 
morning rush hour traffic, I began to walk 
down towards the Inner-City Drop-in Centre 
on lst Street SE. 

That was a time in my life when I had 
already been drinking for many years and it 
was keeping me living on the streets. I had 
fallen too far into the homeless and street 
life but I wasn't ready yet to leave the drink- 
ing behind and to get off the street. It was 
just a down hill black vial that spiraled from 
there. I had to make a decision to leave the 
bar scene, homeless and street life. I realized 
that no one else was going to get me out of 
it. 

There wasn't any support other than the 
Native Alcohol Services located then on 1st 
Street SE between 11th & 12th Avenue SE. I 
really needed them to help me with getting 
sober and off the street. At that time there 
were no Aboriginal street agencies around 
like there are today. Today there are 
Mainstream Outreach Street Agencies and 
the Aboriginal Friendship Centre now has 
Aboriginal street outreach workers and pro- 
grams designed to help the Aboriginal popu- 
lation. Some of the programs the street out- 
reach workers offer to the Aboriginal popula- 
tion are of large benefit and greatly assist 
them in taking the steps required to eventu- 
ally get themselves off the street. 

There wasn't any vehicles or vans or old 
used armoured trucks to give out coffee, 
food toiletries and condoms to the homeless 
and street people I know today that the 
Salvation Army has a one ton type truck that 
they use in emergency situations. I hadn't 
seen them around and out on the street 
when I was living down on the east side. 

To be continued Andie W. L. 
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*bros” on the street, The day before his 
death, he was issued a ticket related to 
drinking in public that will never be paid. 

Glen was born in ‘Spurfield, Alberta, and 
raised in foster homes from the age of three. 
He was very intelligent and completed the 
University and College Entrance program at 
Concordia College in 1990, then went on to 
complete his first year of university. He 
always planned on going back to university 
to continue his studies, but was unable to do 
so because of his addiction to alcohol. 


ESN staff 
Correction: The wrong version of the 
story was published in the May issue. The 
part about Pedro Schutlz was incorrect. 
Capital Health would not pay for his wages, 
because he worked with a different home 
care provider, so he only visited Glen once. 












Free 


I hold onto my dreams | 

As they come:alive., 2i0ciacia 
A vision that’s so true. if 
Could this be the ‘spiritual 
He'll be there also. = 
And never aged a 
Who could this be 
The One I serve eac 


Watniot 
Time Heals All 


A warrior ; has become a misunderstood word if 
in many ways. Leo ain 
For some the word conjures up - ih 
Negativity, images of violence, battles, rebel i 
and savages. 
A true warrior seeks the way of his peaceful 
participation ste 
In life’s daily battles. 8 
The ability to translate hardship i into progress 
gives him insight. pbs 
His goal is to be at one with all felowmen, eh 
Indeed with all creation. i | 
The true warrior disciplines himself in te use 
of his Sacred Powers ides les 
That are deep in his heart. 





agement, not condemnation. 
He disarms his gia a with 
not abuse. 


